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a tendency to multiply, and where it is usual, or legally com-
pulsory, to divide estates among all the children, land will be
broken up into very small parcels. But it is not true that the
system of peasant farming is the cause of the tendency to over-
populate. If what we have said above be true, it must be actu-
ally a check on the tendency. It is not pretended that the
check will be always effectual. And it certainly will not oper-
ate, unless the peasant farmer is assured that he and his will
benefit by prudence and self-control. If the benefits can be
taken away by thfe will of another, the prudence and self-con-
trol will not be exercised. So also with the desire of accumu-
lating capital, and the willingness to use such capital for improv-
ing land. No farmer, capitalist, or peasant, will care to save,
or to invest his savings in his land, under an insecure tenure
or a rack-rent,

We must here guard against a misconception common among
persons who discuss economic questions without understanding
them. We do not mean to say, nor does any economic writer
that we know of, that peasant proprietorship, or peasant farm-
ing with fixed tenure, will infallibly produce prudence. We are
perfectly well aware that habits may have been formed which
no change of circumstances, will immediately eradicate. There
are races among whom early marriage is a religious obli-
gation. Such races would, and do, multiply rapidly under any
system of land tenure. But it is an ascertained fact that even
these races do not marry so early, nor multiply so fast, under
peasant proprietorship as under tenancy-at-will. We shall have
to illustrate this fact further on, when we come to the special
subject of land tenure in India. All we need say at present is,
that Political Economy claims only to point out the tendency of
peasant proprietorship (or fixity of tenure) to check that in-
crease of population which leads to pauperism, and to mitigate,
oven if it does not neutralise, the habits which lead to over-
population, where such habits exist. Briefly, economic science
teaches this, that the peasant proprietor, or farmer with fixed
tenure, has a motive for prudence, which may indeed be over-
powered by counteracting causes, but which still exists, and has
some weight ; whereas the cottier, or the common labourer, has
none, or, at all events, none comparable in force and visibility,

This being the case, it seems to us a mistake to expect that
an immediate improvement can be effected by turning a com-
munity of tenants-at-wili into a community of peasant pro-
prietors* The habits of centuries, which have grown into a